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No. 626 


Will the Cold 
War stay Cold 


WO remarks from the re- 
hil Cent past stand out like 
nee stones on the road_ to 
Msecurity. 


phe first was that of Sir Oliver 
ini nks, Britain’s brisk and sober- 
ton hew ambassador in Washing- 
that who told an American audience 
the oe tain was on the U.S. side in 
%,Cold war against Russia. 
By € Second was that of the Burmese 
said. * Minister, Thakin Nu, when he 
ide. Ve must follow Russian 
ology.” 
oth are examples of plain speak- 
Both are declarations of cold 
Bu, etitain on 
Tma on Russia’s. 


COMMENTARY 
by 
MAURICE CRANSTON 


ibe Considered is the meaning and 
Sace of the “cold war” which 
Ms now to be in progress. The 
inc itself is artificial. The American 
Wha ors of it can make it mean 
clear) hey want it to mean. But 
and *y it expresses something real 
{or Presses it tolerably well. The 
oly question is: when does the 
the .“2r become the hot war and Is 
sii. °Old war a prelude to or a sub- 
“ute for a hot war? 
Pacigttis matter there is no knowing. 
Dar. Sts tend to say that war pre- 
ip ons breed war, but this is a 
gan dubious induction statement. 
to. ¥ be that the cold war will lead 
ist, hot war, and the experience of 
ah the certainly suggests it. But, 
Sta, © Other hand, the cold war may 
‘Y cold, and the future of the world 
of Y well be spent in anxious fondling 
oe that are never fired. 
Pagjctt-Pacifists, and especially ex- 
le Sts who renounce their particu- 
Isr, Weology but retain their extrem- 
» tend to lay down equally dubious 
about the coercive power of 
ip] ats and sanctions. Yet the prin- 
, war preparations breed 
Ogi” if anything, even more ob- 
ty untenable as an empirical 
Ste alisation than that which paci- 
~ So often utter. 


Ngst 


For my own part, I think that the 
Chea celd war is going to become in- 
Peach ely intolerable. Anxiety will 
80 q..¢ Point when the meaning will 
g . of life, and the war may then 
Ot because fewer and fewer will 
ni What happens and the Com- 
Vict ® will take a risk on a quick 
Wes "Y over a despairing, worried 
Rive th aybe a religious revival can 
Onn” West the will to survive and 
Baw its fear and despair. 
what religion? 
a Roman Catholic Church, and, 
Moya,“Sser extent the Anglo-Catholic 
tes, Vent, is gaining strength. Pro- 
tig, Ctism—the religion of the scien- 
8nd liberal age we live in— 
ys :.0 such health. For nowa- 
any uy is hard to believe that what 
the Churches say is true in 


America’s _ side, 
All that remains 


th 4 


thos, rdinary sense of “true,” and 
~hurches which seem the most 
from scientific and ordinary 
Me pajttat is, the Catholic—afford 
| Sige], “vant emotional certitude pre- 
PDhosay ceuse they are most strongly 
ima nt to science and liberalism and 
SRes, SM. Protestantism encour- 
ligion” pany doubts to serve as the 
own” a crisis as desperate as 
en Week's Church Assembly was 
eon dit; to such trifling matters as 
iGha: tQns of clergy’s employment 
~gwtch publicity. The spirit of 
ONTINUED ON PAGE SIX) | 


June 25th, 1948 


For War-Resistance and World-Community 


APPROACH 
TO RUSSIA 


Firmly oppose, with better 
counter-propositions, every step 
by Russia which violates inter- 
national order, subordinates small 
nations to big-power dominance, 


breaks pledges, or endangers 
peace. 
Renounce, by acts as well as 


words, every imperialistic ambi- 
tion of our own, offering to place 
under wide trusteeship those 
coveted overseas bases. 


Encourage British desires to 
abandon the old imperialism by 
helping her achieve security in 
the Near East and the Mediter- 
ranean without heavily-fortified 
outposts closer to Russia than to 
Britain. These steps might help: 
internationalise both Russian and 
British bases in the Black Sea 
and the Mediterranean; if that is 


impossible, then support a 
demilitarised, internationalised 
Dardenelles, plus a  Turkish- 


Soviet pact permitting Turkey to 
close the Straits in wartime 
against all enemies of Russia. 
Ask Russia, in turn, to guarantee 
non-interference in peacetime 
with Britain’s vital oil supplies, 
so essential for overseas’ com- 
merce and home industry. 


Forgo the practice of showing 
firm resistance to Soviet expan- 
sionism by sending warships into 
controversial zones. We never 
send enough to prevent aggres- 
sion, but enough to provoke re- 
sentment, not only in Russia, but 
in countries we need to win. 


Even if Russia also plays ball 
with known fascists, give up, on 
principle, all coddling of Franco 
and other reactionary dictators, 


~~] 


A policy 


declares 


appeasement, 


towards 


Russia, neither threat nor 


is the crucial need for American 


Devere 


es in Worldover Press. 
following 13-point programme for consideration and 


diplomacy, 


Allen 


He proposes the 


discussion “ which aims neither to satisfy those who 


making clear to the world that 
we have no intention of erecting 
strongholds against Communism 
by using dictators who are hos- 
tile to Moscow chiefly for wrong 
reasons. 


Use as a consistent test of Rus- 
sian policies their fitness for the 
development of a peaceable 
world community, not their suit- 
ability for American aggrandise- 
ment and prestige. 


Destroy at once all stockpiles of 
atom bombs and cease their 
manufacture, inviting interna- 
tional observers now to inspect 
the genuineness of our action, but 
without granting access to secret 
processes. Agree forthwith to 
the Soviet proposal for the out- 
lawry of such weapons, even if 
convinced that no adequate 
policy stops there. Continue, in 
this improved moral position, to 
work patiently but firmly for 
world-wide inspection of uranium 
sources and atomic energy 
plants. 


Issue a call for an immediate dis- 
armament conference, but if 
Russian recalcitrance makes that 
impossible, try to get agreement 
for a conference to take place at 
once upon the drafting of the 
postwar treaties of settlement. 
Accompany the call with a pledge 
to cut armament to as low a level 
as any other major power. 


Accompany the making of ail 
agreements with Russia, by our- 
selves alone or in world confer- 
ence, with diplomatic consulta- 
tion to fix the meaning and in- 


AE UBD D2 ee: 


i 


—Cartoon by Mays 


“Three-years’ for doing what I know to be right —what’s yours ?” 
‘ Six-months’ for doing what | knew to be wrong, chum!” 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


think Russia invariably right, 

nor those who hate Russian 

achievements fully as much as 
Soviet expansionism.” 


terpretation of the wording as un- 
derstood by all parties. Often 
agreements are said to be broken 
(on both sides) because words 
are differently interpreted; and 
yet words frequently cannot con- 
vey identical meaning in different 
languages or different countries. 


Drop the use of recognition as a 
diplomatic weapon, unilaterally, 
substituting the doctrine of 
automatic recognition of stable 
governments, without approval 
or disapproval. Take the cor- 
rection and prevention of cruel 
encroachments on human rights 
neither into our own hands nor 
those alone of the Big Three, but 
to the United Nations. Adhere 
to the policy of extending relief 
to desperate, suffering peoples 
whether or not we like the re- 
gimes under which they live. 


Extend Russia material co-opera- 

tion in her struggle to repair her 
terrible war damage, by offering 
a large credit for non-military 
machines, to be sent as fast as 
they can be spared, for farm and 
industrial rehabilitation. Treat 
her unfortunate looting of 
machinery from occupied regions 
as an unapproved, but under- 
standable, shell shock, seeking to 
make it unnecessary hereafter by 
offering new, modern machinery. 
Appoint a new ambassador to 
Moscow, not on ideological lines 
at all, but for his proficiency as 
a technical adviser in making the 
most of our aid—if accepted— 
for the raising of Russian living 
standards. 


Until the “iron curtain” js 
lifted, set up a non-governmental 
commission of objective Ameri- 
cans to sift and publicise all 
findings, bad and good, about 
actual conditions in Soviet terri- 
tory. Religious and labour dele- 
gations have gone freely into 
Russia, but who reads their 
reports? Take the testimony of 
returned relief, business, labour, 
religious and technical agents 
recently inside the “ curtain.” 


Invite to the U.S. and tour them 
widely, all serts of artistic, 
musical, and sport groups from 
Russia, hoping for reciprocity 
but not insisting on it, and not 
ceasing if at first rebuffed. The 
Swedes are now doing this, with 
a certain useful easing of tension. 


NEXT WEEK’S 
CONTRIBUTORS 


JOHN HOGAN 


—The Friends Relief 
Service. 
E. V. TEMPEST 
—Travels behind the 


“Tron Curtain.” 


BARBARA HARTLAND 


—Gandhi and Education. 
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“PEACE NEWS 


3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
Stamford Hill 2262 


ABSTRACT OR 
CONCRETE? 


“Where does humanity begin? 
Does it begin with one, or with 
ten, or with a million? Humanity 
must have a figure, and there is 
only one safe figure. If it is not 
one it is nought.” 


BEING spoken by Lord Vansittart, 
in the House of Lords on June 2, 
these words did not, of course, refer to 
Werner Vetter, the young German 
prisoner who, after being sentenced 
to twelve months’ hard for loving an 
English girl before prisoners were 
given permits to love, is now being 
returned, together with his bride, to 
the Russian Zone of Germany; they 
did not refer to another prisoner sen- 
tenced to nine months’ for flicking a 
_ mischievous child on the leg; they did 
not refer even to the PoW’s still kept 
from their families and homes to wait 
on ATS in the Middle East: they re- 
ferred to the Russiam Wives. 


Lord Vansittart is only concerned 
with the humanity of the “enemy ” 
of the moment. Yet the cruel separa- 
tion imposed on these wives by the 
Soviet Government is but an extreme 
instance of an indifference to indivi- 
duals common to every Government. 
Governments deal in abstractions and 
statistics. They recognise other 
Governments; they do not recognise 
human beings. Hence even their 
“friendships ” are spurious. . 


Indeed, if there is anything more 
horrible than national enmities, it is 
national friendships. The official rep- 
resentatives of nations who testify in 
eloquent terms to “the indissoluble 
friendship uniting the peoples of our 
two countries” etc., etc., prostitute a 
noble word: we know all too well what 
they signify—at best a common in- 
terest in oil, more often a partnership 
in crime. Friendship exists between 
people; between peoples it is an empty 
fiction: a brotherhood of ciphers, a 
marriage of identity cards, all the less 
concrete for being “ firmly cemented,” 
with treaties and trade-agreements. 


The importance of the cumulative 
Dressure brought to bear on the Gov- 
ernment of this country, first to 
ameliorate the lot of its prisoners, 
and then to free them. has lain less in 
the particular benefits accruing to 
some thousands of men, or even in the 
personal friendships formed here and 
there between peonle of different 
nationalities, than in a partial vin- 
dication of the reality of the individ- 
wal against the fiction of abstract 
propaganda. 


Jt was not just the right to make 
friends that was upheld; it was the 
tight to make enemies too: in other 
words, the right to treat one another 
as persons: what the humanitarians of 
a forgotten epoch used to call “the 
dignity of man.” 


The initiative came from pacifists, 
who are “agreed in attaching 
supreme value to the human person,” 
as the PPU Affirmation has it; the 
pressure came from the people. At no 
stage in the last three years has the 
Government conceded anything to 
principle or common humanity save in 
deference to public opinion. And, as 
the last two letters on page five re- 

veal, where its actions are inaccessi- 
ble to scrutiny, it is still the Govern- 
ment of “non-fraternisation.” 


Readers of these letters may be 
reminded of the sudden change 
which overtook the French guards in 
“War and Peace,” when, from inter- 
mingling freely with their captives, 
they once more personified the im- 
personal war-machine. That is 
always the way: those who treat 
others as things become things them- 
Selves—and that, incidentally, is whv 
we refuse to judge prisoners, any 
more than active soldiers, exclusively 
by the crimes they may have com- 
mitted in uniform. 


We have learned where to look for 
our allies: not to Governments, of 
the Right or the Left, but to individ- 
uals acting as individuals and fully 
respohsible for their actions. “There 
is only one safe figure. If it is not 
one it is nought.” 


| not to robbery? 


A HUNDRED YEARS 
AFTER 


HE Communist Manifesto 


was issued in 1848 and it has 


proved to be one of those publications which in Goethe’s 


words “live and work on.” 


Those who have never seen this 


Declaration which is still so often quoted, now have an oppor- 


tunity to read it in a Centenary 
reprint made by the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain. 


What, I wonder, is the response 
of the new reader to this Gospel 
which has set the world on fire? 
Does it still come to Communist cells 
in upper rooms like tongues of fire, 
so that they look on one another with 
eyes newly lit with understanding, 
and go away knowing they have been 
touched with the fire of the modern 
Holy Spirit? That has happened 
all over Europe during these hundred 
years, but can it happen now? 

It used to excite me, and picking 
it up afresh, I wondered if the 
miracle would work again. But no, 
the magic had gone, and the words 
did not touch me. Perhaps the 
great phrases are outmoded now, 
second-hand and dulled by use, a 
superseded courage. But that is the 
smallest part of the story, since 
Gospels far older can exert their 
strange compelling power on us still 
through sentences more archaic and 
abused. There is another and more 
potent reason. 


Deadly document 


It is impossible, I believe, to read 
the Manifesto now and not to recog- 
nise it as a deadly document. The 
product of great brain power and in- 
sight into one side of human activity, 
hate-inspired and ruthless; the un- 
breakable strands of its logic, the 
warp and woof of its dialectical 
system, spin a rope to strangle 
humanity. Marx’s truths are astig- 
matised and partial, leaving so much 
out of account that they seem worse 
than false, while his impregnable 
system appears to be erected on a 
disbelief in man and a mis-conception 
of his nature. The point at which 
human nature appears at its worst, 
that is in the fear and greed of the 
economic drive where the lower 
nature of the Ego is supreme, at that 
point Marx found his human norm, 
and from it drew his conclusions 


about man and society. People would. 


always act according to the lowest 
common denominator of _ behaviour. 
The economic nexus was the spring 
of life, and the mind of man, anxious 


by 
| PERCY GOWER | 


to fulfil its selfish demands, was the 
guiding and dominating principle. 

In contrast to human philosophies 
which see life as a struggle of a 
higher spiritual principle against the 
stubborn irreducible facts of a 
material world, Communism sees 
man’s finest flowerings as by-products 
of the grinding wheels of a motive- 
less machine. 


A hundred years has seen the 
Manifesto turning promise and threat 
into accomplishment, and it is pos- 
sible to compare its results with 
the cruel Capitalism which it claimed 
to replace. Perhaps it is unfair to 
blame its writers that their aims 
have become so travestied in the 
achievement, but we ought to recog- 
nise that springing from such dubious 
premises it was bound to disappoint. 


The developing Capitalist democ- 
racies of which they were critical 
were riddled with injustice, justified 
by the canons of “ laissez faire.” The 
dispossession of Europe’s peasantry 
and the beggaring of craftsmen into 
a rootless proletariat was a vast 
crime which the Christian Church 
ought to have denounced and pre- 
vented. But the Church, as now, was 
silent at the flaying of the flock and 
it was left to outsiders to denounce 
Capitalism, and to embrace the 
Church in the denunciation. 


The Church’s Apostasy begot the 
Manifesto, and because of this apos- 
tasy the revolutionaries refused the 
view of man which was one of the 
Church’s truths. They took a part 
of man’s behaviour and erected it 
into a total philosophy, ruling out 
the possibilities which are always 
latent in society owing to those other 
and deeper sides of human nature, 
repentance, forgiveness and the refus- 
ing of profits at any cost. 

So their cries of indignation are 
lost to the ear amongst the new 
and perhaps more bitter cries arising 
from the injustices they have 
fathered. The proletarian Utopia is 


~~ 


GERMANY CALL! 


AUD ROWNTREE is allowitt 
““* me to use the appeal parastl™s 
so that I may back up the accoune 
my visit to Germany, which appers 
last week, with an appeal 10 , 
readers of PN to continue and 


large their help. re. TI 
The need’ for food, medical suppl pe 

and blankets and almost every”. 

which we tend to take for granted wl 


as great as ever. 
ich 


We have a German Relief Fund Whitt” 
now exhausted but which we want 1 
Plenish. Also visits like mine to 4 
cost money and they want me to go 4 
a longer visit soon. 


7 
——— eS ae ee es 
> 
5 


is 
I hope you will think such expenditite i 
right and worthwhile. If so I bic a 
would write and tell me so and enti r 
contribution towards the Headquarters he p 
STUART MORRIS : of th 
Contributions to HQ Fund since June i ‘tT 
£4 8s. Year’s total to date: £78 128 , land,’ 
Donations to the fund should be sent, marie i of Bal 
“ Headauarters Fund,” to the Treast Ode frien 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St. “one ¢ 
____— et He i 
&ous 
q ‘ ie 
proving as barren and unjust 45 Ye hora 
jungle society which it repli) brate 
Berdyaev wrote that man’s es 
always attacked when the ulti) Pac 


a 
@ 
Lx J 
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object is his spirit and soul. 


; ure 
Manifesto has engendered a socielf _ Wlief 


Home—to the Third Choice 


RETURNING from a short nrofes- 
sional visit behind the so-called 
“Tron Curtain,” it was a great re- 
freshment to read your Editorial 
Third Choice. For the great mass 
of non-ideological Europeans con- 
sciously or unconsciously hanker for 
just some such third choice and may 
one day be moved to action for it. 

Wilfred Wellock’s article I found 
also direct and realistic, at any rate, 
economiéally and socially. But is 
there not an imnlied naivety in the 
hope that a militarily disarmed but 
prosperous England would only pro- 
voke other countries to emulation and 
I feel that Wellock 
has not given due attention to the 
vast extent of the confiscations which 
have taken place in Europe in our 
time. Confiscations not only of land, 
machinery, technical knowledge and 
technicians, but even of mass labour, 
No side in the past war is guiltless. 
ak totalitarian economics are ruth- 
ess. 

Also. it seems to me that we are 
generally morally frightened of dis- 
armament, because we imagine that 
unilateral disarmament must mean 
the shame of another Munich. Con- 
sequently, I doubt if England can at 
present embrace the Third Choice, or 
take to the Wellockian road of a new 
social prosperity, just because these 
are based on disarmament, which 
apnears Utopian and immoral. 

The miracle will only happen when 
Enelish people Teel they can defend 
their wav of life and help others to 
do so, by means other than military. 
Murry saw this very clearly, and has 
opted for a preventive war, going, as 
he often has before, to the other ex- 
treme. Those of us who find the 
brutalities, bestialities, and insati- 


penalty can be a deterrent, 


ability of modern total war impos- 
sible as a civilised method of defdnce, 
have no other course than continual 
discussion and propagation of the 
ideas and methods of Gandhi. To 
imagine “that such new and untra- 
ditional methods of defence can be 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


adopted by us tomorrow or the next 
day is, in my opinion, sentimentalism. 
But that I do not find personally dis- 


couraging. 

I think in our disarmed England, Wellock 
is our natural Minister for Economie Affairs, 
but we are stiJl a long way from a Minister 
of Non-violent Defence. The mere whim of 
such a person is at present laughable. Yet 
I think, and you do too, I believe, that it 
is also inescapable. Please do not tire of 
finding each week fresh ways of presenting it. 


MICHAEL TIPPETT. 


Death Penalty 


ME. CAMPBELL believes that the 
4Y% death penalty can be justified as 
a deterrent, but to use any penalty 
for this purpose is to use a man (even 
one adjudged to be a sinner) as a 
means and not as an end. 

It is however not only wrong, but 
fallacious, to believe that the death 
Murder 
18 a crime so peculiarly unlikely to 
be affected by deterrents, that the 
death penalty falls on only about 8 
per cent. of our murderers and it can- 
not therefore be an effective weapon 
against crime. Its removal for other 
offences during the last 150 years, 
when the list of about 200 crimes 
punishable by death has been reduced 
to only 4, has never been’ followed by 
an inerease in the crime concerned. 
And its removal in 34 other countries 
and states has in no case led to an 
increase in murder. It can therefore 


that seems to oppress men’s bod Villap 
and deny them the right to peliel? pot 
they have soul and spirit. 3 \ aad 
Where in 1948 can we look fore | the | 
new Manifesto to bring hope an@ 7 1 tal; 
strength to man? Have all the bra Win Ea a 
cries been made? Is it the em The Blow 
man? Is his spirit defeated? PAPA. th 
deeper the despair, the more i rik 
mental and bold must that Decl@ one) be 
tion be. We can have no enthusl 1% | Sept 
now for palliatives and nostrut al 
liberal or Marxist. one 
ci 
7 a 
Challenge to life Dial 
The possibility of human life od to h 
challenged, and it is at that se Some 
that it must be met. Only ee eh 
Christianity can a new call come, i. | Bot 
if that does not mean putting we) A 
the sacredness of man’s body, viohe fallin 
incarnate, it is.not Christianity. “45 Tent 
call must be Pacifist, a challeng® i ppe; 
the old and deadly Capitalism “a | ing ( 
Communism alike. They would. b0. on ¢ 
use our bodies as material for €xpey 
ing their societies. They would pot after 
us do murder for the peace ™ bomb 
promise but never produce. f | inte 
The Church still fails us, so cal | His 
we outsiders, without bitterness, | | Realis 
fear, proclaim a Manifesto wh | Batic 
moves towards life, which takes atte. © Sunn: 
account our whole nature, and ! an Hoy 
up a standard to which people mar) Said, 
rally? Ggar 
_ Me,” 
vial ~ Th 
only be assumed that no poterine —— 
murderers were being deterred by aid if ‘a 


threat of execution, or they ™ 
surely have struck when the risi 
their own lives had been remover’ | 
The great virtue of the ev} ¢be | 
from abroad—it all refers tO i 
single crime of murder—is is 
covers countries of very different og 
tories and characteristics, yet in wn ne 
all the effect of abolition has bee? iq. 
same. The only way to obtain bell’? 
ence satisfying all Mr. Camp 
conditions however, will be t0 
abolitiou: here and the proposed ® 
pension of the death penalty, fol‘ 
experimental period in this count? 
designed to do precisely that. spot 
Finally may it be emphasised —- noe 
abolitionists are not suggesting mere ental 
in the law. They suggest a more “agit 
and more constructive treatment. Or jt 
public approval will be to hold up- # eal 
all progressive movements, Mr. Cali ion 
says that he objects to war; public Me {or 


is always ready to support, war—doe 
make it justifiable? 


——— 


—_-=S-— = 


FRANK DAWIN op 

National Couneil] for the Ab - 
of the Death Penalty: 

84 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


The Health Act 


HERE being no provision mad 


ee 


to ti 
at hd 
the participation of OsteoP®y 
and Naturopaths in the new ‘netlfe 
service, it is obvious that a size ng 
minority of the community, ents 
oppose orthodox medical treat®aed 
are left uncatered for, yet comp? 
to pay for an unused service. |) 
I feel that everyone should, 
the freedom of choice under thi® 
and should therefore like 
from all who are prepared to ODF 
it until this injustice is remedie@ 
R. J. BAILM 
in 


a 


i 


ee 


rid 


99 Arnos Grove, 
Southgate, N.14. 
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(Continued on page six, column 8) ' 
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[I Was under the heading “ Mando- 
me is lin Wanted” that a letter sent 
/ ae Blaenau Ffestiniog first brought 
| He plight of PoWs to the attention 
I 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 


ae ; e readers of Peace News. 
1 ¥ f, ‘ : 
4d, cs jam a pacifist working on the 
narked ae ran the letter printed in PN 
rer ST a June 2, 1944, “and have made 
vc ends with some Italian prisoners, 
= He of whom is very bored in camp. 
= ” is musical. I wonder if a gen- 
the 4 Us Peace News reader could send 
3 F i. an old mandolin to give to the 
lace Sred Italian. Mario would be very 
¥Y ie Erateful, and so would I.” 
Tithe _ Pacifists in the towns at that time 
ciety) ae busy campaigning for food 
odie? ae but in the isolated farms and 
sJiev? feore’s of Britain the still more 
Plated conscientious objectors were 
4 } fooming familiar with a new uni- 
pe the vo tne chocolate battledress of 
oe she PoWs sent to work on the land. 
ae | _ alians only at that time—“ The 
a ans are too dangerous to be 
T é Slowed on farms” it was whispered 
ind ‘1 the villages. 
lar i But the German PoWs were soon destined 
jas fo feature in the columns of PN. in 
umsr Pept. 22 of that year PN quoted an appeal 
Ra books for PoW patients in the Salfords 
yal Hospital. Canon Green had gone 
Nn record in the Manchester Evening News: 
NM the last war I had a great friend 
| 0 was a prisoner il in a German hos- 
, Pital, He wrote home asking for presents 
2 ae or his nurses because they were so kind 
ink ‘o him. I remember that and want to do 
30 is . 
‘orl Omething in repayment. . . . ° 
i d . ,vanon Green is prepared for criticism 
an %t his appeal,” said the MEN. The Canon 
first Sot both the criticism and the books. 
alae .A letter from “Sergeant Pilot” 
phe Salling for the sympathetic treat- 
ev ant of the wounded German PoWs 
fe i PPeared in the West Lancs. Even- 
bo i ta Gazette and was quoted in PN 
ailae a Oct. 20. He recalled his own 
have afecrience and kindly treatment 
they ter he had baled out. from his 
ber over France and was taken 
nnot Nto hospital with multiple injuries. 
; or ben er eatest discomfort lay in the 
hich | €alisation that most of his fellow 
nt? Patients were German anti-aircraft 
iiit8 Bunners shot up by his compatriots. 
may | 4 10wever, nobody complained,” he 
aid. “Indeed, many offered me 
“igarettes and spoke in German to 
a ™e,”’ mi 
tial Then on Oct. 30, came the head- 


: 
ae ta 3 
a The word most commonly used by prisoners 
*O describe their period of captivity. 


IN DUSSELDORF 


Beneath the rubble, cellar home life still goes on. 


SCRAP BOOK OF 
RISONERHOOD* 


This is the story of the fight by the British people, with the 

Peace movement in the van, to keep alive the spirit of freedom 

Which once proclaimed that a slave who stepped on English soil 
was thereby freed. 
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lines in the national press about the 
“Rat Poison” Vicar. . 


The Vicar of a church in Woolwich 
who had appealed in his parish maga- 
zine for gifts for sick German 
prisoners in a local hospital received 
a tin of rat poison from “a brother 
clergyman” in Ipswich. 


After headlines spreading over 
three columns had given added pub- 
licity to the Woolwich appeal, the 
Vicar received over £300 and many 
parcels of comforts, most of which 
he handed over to the International 
Red Cross to be used for sick PoWs. 


i945 


rPHE year opened with Alderman 

John Binns of Salford City 
Council being called upon to explain 
why he visited German prisoners in 
Salford Royal Hospital. This was 
followed by a report on Jan. 19 of 
the effects of an order forbidding the 
singing of Carols to their patients 
by German nursés in gn East Anglian 
hospital, with the additional instruc- 
tion that there was to be “no recog- 
nition of Christmas at all.” 


With the ending of the war the 
German PoWs replaced the Italians 
on the farms. On Church notice 
boards in the villages of Kent 
were to be seen printed warnings to 
the population that they were for- 


bidden to fraternise with the 
prisoners. The notice was ignored by 
many. The familiar face of the 


“Chad” appeared on one poster, ex- 
claiming “Wot! No Sermon on the 
Mount.” 

“ Althongh,” reported PN on Sept. 14, 
“it is impossible at present to make direct 
personal contact with German _ prisoners, 
one practical method of help open to every- 
one is to send books, music scores, musical 

, instruments and occupational materials to 
the prison camps.” 


On Nov. 16: ‘The need is still very 
great. There are about 300,000 prisoners 
in the country, and many are likely to be 
here for some time. . . .” This was the 
first hint of the leng-term retention of 
these men that was later to bring from 
the International Red Cross a denunciation 
of Britain’s breach of the spirit of the 
Geneva Convention. 


Dec, 21: The writer of an article, “ Our 
prisoners,” recalled how he stood with 
other farm workers and PoWs in a field 
and cheered the results of the General 
Election earlier in the year. “ Will our 
new Government hasten their return?’’ he 


asked. 1946 


THE year that 
™ was to see 
the real struggle 
for early repat- 
viation and im- 
proved conditions 
brought a report. 
of a breach of 
the “no - frat- 
ting ” regulation. 
“A hamper of 
‘Christmas 
Cheer’ was 
passed passed in 
by way of the 
back dodr, to 
PoWs in a camp 
near London on 
- behalf of mem- 
bers and friends 
of a North Lon- 
don FoR Group.” 


Ra ae 1 


his brought 
forth the first 
letter from a 
PoW to be 
printed in PN 
“ . . Although 
we are spending 
our second 


Christmas behind 
barbed wire,” a 
grateful prisoner 
wrote, “we are 
not despondent.” 


At Northamp- 
ton and Harrow 
carol singers met 
and sang outsifle 
local campos. 
This was the 
scene at North- 
ampton: 


‘4 


PoWs entertained by Bournemoutly PPU Group, March, 1947. 


June 25,1948, PEACE 


NEWS—a 


os Within a matter of minutes figures of 
Prisoners appeared and the number grew 
to some hundreds, forming a tightly-packed 


audience on the other side of the wire 
entanglement. 
“An officer, in a voice deeply moved 


with emotion, said how very erateful they 

all were for such a token of friendship 

in a foreign land: and that they, and 
thousands in their homeland, returned our 
goodwill. 

eS No. British guards appeared to insist 
on discipline, or to mar a lovely experience.” 

On May 17, alongside a report that 
the arrival of 120,000 men from 
Canada and the USA would bring 
the number of PoWs in this country 
to 450,000, came an appeal from the 
Society of Friends for “men of good- 
will te consider the effects of the pro- 
longed detention of the prisoners in 
this, country. . . . Their indefinite 
detention in this country because of 
their value as a ‘labour force’ is 

wrong.” 

The Friends’ appeal was underlined 
on July 12 by a young German 
prisoner’s plea: “‘ No one can befriend 
us without coming into conflict with 
the law,” he wrote. 

“The prisoner of war problem is a 
human one, and can only be solved in 
an individual way,” declared A. J. 
Gowing, when, on July 19, an article 
from his pen brought the PoW issue 
on to the front page of PN. Figures 
were given showing .that Britain held 
520,000 PoWs at the end of June. 

On Aug. 2 came a five-point policy, 
endorsed by nine famous names, In- 
cluding that of R. R. Stokes, M.P., 
the prisoners’ champion in the House 
of Commons. “For the sake both of 
common humanity and of the British 
good name,” they asked the Gov- 
ernment: 

1. To draw up a definite scheme for 
the release of these men, if necessary hy 
various categories, at the earliest possible 
dates; 

2. To announce this scheme to the 
prisoners with the minimum delay since the 
certainty of release even at a _ relatively 
distant date would be less intolerable than 
the present unc®rtainty; 

3. To pay working prisoners the rate for 
the job (less expenses for’ keep), part of 
the money perhaps being paid week by 
week and part being credited to them for 
their use after release: 

4. To permit the despatch of food par- 
cels, etc., to relatives; and 

5. To relax the non-fraternisation rule. 
In August the Bishop of Chichester 

and an ex-Service man both wrote 
to The Times urging repatriation. A 
memorial was presented to the Prime 
Minister signed by 875 prominent 
people, including 188 M.Ps. A 
coroner, passing a verdict of suicide 
while of unsound mind on a 21-year- 
old PoW, declared that the prisoners 
should be repatriated with the 
greatest possible speed. A bored 
prisoner drove a bull-dozer through a 
pre-fab. 

Then came an announcement that re- 
patriation would commence at the rate of 
15,000 a month from the end of September, 
and on Oct. 25 PN printed “‘ Welcome 
evidence of the Government’s somewhai be- 
lated plans for re-educating German PoWs 
comes from Cambridge ... (where PoWs) 
attended a meeting of the Cambridge Town 
Council in the Guildhall.” Taking part in 
the debate that day was Alderman Dr. 
Alex Wood, Chairman of Peace News. “1 
think democracy functioned pretty well 
that day,” was his} comment. 


In Cathedrals and Mission Halls 
prisoners were joining in and con- 
ducting services. The non-fraterni- 
sation order appeared to have been 
mislaid. 

In the Christmas number for 1946 
came the announcement of improved 
conditions for PoWs, they might ac- 
cept invitations to visit friends on 
Christmas Day within five miles of 
their camp. The Daily Mail quoted a 
BAOR soldier: “... They were just 
soldiers obeying orders like us. They 


On page five: 
PRISONER'S VIEWPOINT 
GREETINGS TO EX-PoWs 


must be pretty browned off with their 
long stay behind barbed wire. . .” 


1947 


- THE Barbed Wire Breaks,” 

“Now for Repatriation” were 
two of the headings in our New Year 
issue. Reports of carol-parties and 
the entertaining of prisoners poured 
in, and continued to do so throughout 
the year as social events of many 
kinds were organised. 

Appeals for money to aid welfare 
work with-prisoners brought the fol- 
lowing letter to one camp visitor: 

“Enclosed please find £1, a small con- 
tribution fer the PoWs. Thanking you and 
those who are giving and working for 
these poor souls. My heart goes out to 
them and their loved ones. . . .. This note 
comes from a mother, whose son, a pilot 
in the RAF, was killed during operations, 
with the hope that the appeal will meet 
with a good response.” 


For those who made close friends 
of the prisoners it was a time of 
weary waiting for the announcement 
of repatriation, evenings spent with 
prisoners were always overcast with 
the shadow of the months that must 
still pass before they would be home. 

About midnight on Mareh 24 a 
debate took place in the Commons on 
PoWs. Mr. R. R. Stokes challenged 
the Government’s legal and moral 
right to retain them in this country 
any longer. The six page national 
newspapers did not report this de-_ 
bate, only the 8,000 PoWs sent to 
stem the Fen Floods were news at 
that time. 

In July the case of Werner Vetter, 
who was sentenced to 12 months’ im- - 
prisonment for “improperly associat- 
ing” with an English girl stirred the 
country. 

The May debate caused concern 
over the conditions of PoWs in the 
Middle East; these men had been 
given no definite release dates such 
as had been issued in Great Britain. 
“ Peace News,” concluded a message 
of Christmas Greetings to PoWs, 
“will not cease to protest against the 
iniquity of the British Government's 
refusal to allow those of you in the 
Middle East to rejoin your families 
for an indefinite period. May this be 
your last Christmas in captivity.” 


1948 | 


TPHE protest by the International 
- Red Cross at the continued reten- 
tion of the PoWs doubtlessly had had 
some effect, for with the coming of — 
the New Year the repatriation rate 
increased—except for the Middle Hast 
men. “For them,” said Peace News 
on Jan. 2, “there was no sharing in 
another family’s Christmas festivi- 
ties; nor would any kind-hearted 
Colonel’s £10 reunite a prisoner by 
telephone with his mother in Berlin, 
as was the case at Wrotham in Eng- 
land.” It was reported that 36,000 
PoWs had spent Christmas and Box- 
ing Day with British hosts, after be- 
ing permitted to travel up to 100 
miles for the occasion. 

Prisoners and their friends could 
now discuss repatriation, in many 
cases, in terms of weeks. A sordid 
chapter of English history was com- 
ing to a close—still, however, with- 
out any credit to the authorities, for 
every improvement had had to be 
fought for. In the Middle East) 
cases of insanity and suicide were in- § 
creasing; at home, Peace News on” 
March 5 echoed a final protest made § 
by several M.P.s at the robbing of 
prisoners on their repatriation; the + 
prisoners’ savings continued to be | 
changed for Marks at a special rate 4 
which deprived them of 12s. 6d. In 
every £ saved during their long years 4 
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of captivity. 
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4—PEACE NEWS, June 25, 


The Bishops and War 


10,000 SIGN 


PETITION 


[THE Petition organised by the Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, begging the 

Anglican bishops to outlaw war at their forthcoming Lambeth Con- 
ference, has already received nearly 10,000 signatures, Rev. B. C. Hobson, 
Vicar of Cockfosters, London, told an audience at Friends House last week. 
The signatories are not confined to Britain: they include members of the 
Anglican Communion in Africa, Canada. Australia, New Zealand, Eire and 


Germany. 

The meeting was addressed by 
Miss Vera Brittain, The Rev. Paul 
Gliddon and The Ven. Percy Hartill, 
Archdeacon of Stoke-on-Trent, author 
of the Minority Report on ‘“ Rhe 
Church and the Atom.” 


Vera Brittain was speaking as a 
Christian layman. She wished to ex- 
pound the views of the man or woman 
in the street, as she bad heard these 
expressed on many occasions during 
and since the War. Often, she said, 
she had met with admiration for the 
minority of Churchmen who dared to 
take an unpopular line, as the Bishop 
of Chichester had done when he con- 
demned obliteration-bombing and 
“supported food relief for the peoples 
of occupied countries. 


THE LEAVEN 


John Wesley had said, “ Give me a 
hundred men who fear nothing but 
God, hate nothing but sin, and have 
the love of Jesus. in their hearts, and 
I will move the world.” Even this 
small minority had not been without 
effect. The people of Britain had been 
' noticeably less credulous and_ less 
| vengeful, in the second World War. 
) Lord Ponsonby’s “ Falsehood in War- 
time” had “debunked the official lie 
finally,” and the widespread response 
' to Save Europe Now—a response un- 
thinkable in 1919—showed how many 
had’ ignored the propaganda poured 
out by the Government. 


A minority could act as a leaven, 
} achieving long-term results, But to- 
' day there was no time to wait; the 
' peaceable minority must be reinforced 
| by authority, and the only body with 

authority enough to carry the people 
with it was the Church. She did not 
believe that a Church which declared 
participation in war incompatible with 
' Christianity would “ save its integrity 
| but loseits congregations,” as Howard 
Spring had said; she believed it would 
' actually increase its congregations. 


7 At any rate there were thousands 
who felt in their hearts that war, was 
| the result of their own shortcomings, 


TEN YEARS AGO 
From Peace News, June 25, 1938 


“Ttalian students shouted “ Down 
with the Anschluss” and “ Down 
with intervention in Spain,” when 

Signor Gayda— Mussolini's mouth- 
piece”—was about to address them 
| at a meeting in Rome University. 
| Inn attempt to quieten the meet- 
| ang he pointed out that the demonstra- 
‘ton amounted to a criticism of the 
whole policy carried on by the Duce. 
|The result was an increase in the 
| uproar, and he was obliged to leave 
the hall. 
A we * * 

dfvery young man in Holland ts 
liable to eleven month's military ser- 
| wicee... Parents, especially mothers 
have raised their voices to claim that 
boys of eighteen or nineteen should 
| not be asked to judge for themselves 
whether their consciences will allow 

them to take part in preparation for 

war or make use of tha Act for Con- 
| Scientious Objectors. 

In 1933 the parents of a young man 
made it impossible for him to comply 
) with his calling-up notice by holding 
) 2t back. They were fined. 

They pointed out to the Minister of 
Defence that, under the Civil Code, 
) parental authority rested with the 
| father, whom the children under age 
have to obey. 


FAITH HEALING 
| Practitioner brings Peace, 
Faith to 


Apply :— 
J. P. GRANT, 
BURLEY, HANTS, 


or 
BCM/FAITH, LONDON, W.C.1. 


and wanted a Church that would help 
them to conquer, and not to indulge 
in, sine The very magnitude of the 
judgment which had overtaken us in 
1989-45 had made God’s laws more 
apparent to many; they wanted a 
Church that would uphold these laws. 
Paul Gliddon recalled how, in 1940, the 

sArchdeacon of Stoke had asked the Arch- 
hishops whether there was any method of 
waging a war which they would rather 
accept defeat than, sanction. Dr. Temple 
had told him that if the bombing of open 
towns, or the \violation of a nation’s 
neutrality, became part of British policy. 
a situation would be created in which the 
Church would have to protest. Yet when 
the neutrality of Iceland and Persia was 
violated, and when  obliteration-bombing 
became the staple of our policy, no such 
protest had been’ forthcoming. Finally, 
even the use of the atomic bomb had been 
approved hy the Church. 

“Tf evil can only be overcome by 
evil,” he asked, “ what has the Church 
to offer the world?” If, when evil is 
unleashed on a vast national seale, 
the Church has to confess that “Jesus 
is not man enough for the job,” what 
wonder if young people turn to the 
Communist Party, whose ideals and 
ideas are at least clear-cut and con- 
sistent ? ; ' 

The FoR Petition was not asking 
the bishops to take an unprecedented 
step. Already at their 1980 Lambeth 
Conference they had pronounced war 
“contrary to the Mind of Christ.’ 
The Petitioners wanted them to re- 


affirm this conviction; to withdraw the | 


qualifications they had attached to it 
subsequently, and to say that Chris- 
tians should not participate in this 
sin, whatever: the consequences might 
be. 


LESSON OF 1920 


Would a pronouncement by the 
bishops to this effect carry any 
weight at all? asked the 
Percy Hartill. Yes. The appeal 
for Christian Unity issued by the 
1920 Lambeth Conference, has had 
lasting results in the Church. 

One of the things that most streng- 
thened his own attachment to the 
Church of England was its extension 
to all quarters of the earth in the 
course of the last hundred years, and 
its solitary championship of the rights 
of the negroes in South Africa. 
What he wanted to see now was the 
Church putting loyalty to Christ be- 
fore all barriers of race and nation- 
ality. 

“The great issue before us today 
is not, as the politicians say, whether 
the future of the world is to lie with 
Communism or Western Democracy, 
but whether or not both are to go 
down in irretrievable ruin.” During 
the first centuries of our era it had 
seemed that the future must lie with 
either the Imperial representatives of 
Greco-Roman civilisation, or with the 
Barbarians: but it had not, it had lain 
instead with a Church which said that 
in Christ there was neither Greek nor 
Barbarian. Today :we should be 
saying that there was neither Com- 
munist nor Capitalist, but all were one 
man in Christ Jesus. 

Supposing, he contined, the South 
African negroes, exasperated beyond 
endurance by their oppression, took 
the law into their own hands and 
staged a massacre of the white popu- 
lation, would the Church have any 
right to reproach, them, if it con- 
tinued to affirm that wholesale 
massacre is the right way of pro- 
moting justice? 

“Are we, or are we not, going to 
declare that the Love of God can not 
be furthered by wholesale massacre? 
That is the question we are address- 
ing to the bishops.” 


Archbishop Temple once said. “the answer 
to the present situation is’ the world-wide 
Church.” But the Church could not give 
that answer if it sanctioned the killing of 
Christians by Christians: for Christ Himself 
had adjured his disciples to love one another 
as He had loved them. “ We cannot preach 
Christ crucified with our lips and not with 
our lives. Can Christians killing manifest 
Christ dying?” 

There was only one course for Christians 
to follow, in face of the failure of every 
Political and theological alternatives to save 
the world from itself—the way of Christian 
Pacifism, and of the Cross. 


‘LAMBETH CONFERENCE 


Ven, 


PSU want 500 
New Sponsors 


HE Stepney Pacifist Service Unit 
is launching a campaign for 500 
new Sponsors. 


“The target is high,’ writes one of 
the members, “but the Unit’s spon- 
sors are few compared with the 
number of pacifists interested in ser- 
vice work We must enrol more 
support to ensure the continuation of 
this the last of the Units operating 
as a pacifist service venture.” De- 
tails of the campaign, and of the 
Unit’s work, can be obtained from 
Stepney Pacifist Service Unit, 6/355 
The Highway, London, E.1. 


The Unit received a handsome 
write-up in The Observer on May 30. 
“The pacifist approach,” the author 
recognised, “springs from a funda- 
mental faith in the value of the in- 
dividual personality, and from a 
‘refusal to believe that any family is 
ever beyond help. Whether the same 
methods could be successfully applied 
by non-pacifist organisations has yet 
to be seen, The only other organisa- 
tion following similar lines is the 
recently founded Family Service 
Units, which seeks to gain support 
from a wider, non-pacifist public. 
Two former PSU’s, staffed largely by 
the same personnel, are now working 
under FSU in Liverpool and Man- 
chester. 


For volunteers only 


“ What seems certain is that these 
methods cannot be used except by 
voluntary bodies. To the family in 
want of help there is a very real dis- 
tinction between “official” and 
“ friend.” 


“ The work calls for a sense of voca- 
tion, and the low rate of pay which 
PSU is forced to offer is a guaran- 
tee that no one without a sense of 
vocation will join its ranks, Never- 
theless, now that the value of this 
wav of approach and the wide de- 
mand for it have been so well proved 
the time has perhaps come when it 
might be aided not only by voluntary 
gifts—though these are greatly 
needed—but through grants from the 
appropriate authorities. This would 
ensure the future of the Stepney PSU, 
and encourage extensions of the work 
by other voluntary bodies.” 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


WOMEN CALL FOR 
MINISTRY OF PEACE} 


A RESOLUTION calling for the 
*™ setting up of. a Ministry of Peace 
was on the agenda for the Annual 
Congress of the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild, which took place this week at 
Yarmouth. 

A resolution on Conscription, sent 
in by the Muswell Hill, Five Elms 
and Vange Branches read: 

_“ This Congress deplores the con- 
tinuance of Conscription and urges 
the repeal of the Act at the earliest. 
possible moment. In the meantime 
whilst unwillingly submitting to com- 
pulsory military service it urges that 
boys still undergéing military train- 
ing shall not be sent to areas of con- 
flict such as Greece, Palestine and 
India where their lives are en- 
dangered.” 

Eo * * 


In accordance with the Danish alternative 
service law all C.0.s have to give in an 
application for civil work hefore the ordinary 
Medical examination. If they are found fit 
for military training they are transferred to 
civil work under the Home Department. If 
unfit they are sent home and will not be 
called up for any service. 

This means that it is difficult to get the 
numbers of €.0.s who have sent in appli- 
cations. The Home Department have only 
the numbers of C.O.s fit for work. But in 
a letter from the Home Department the 
Danish WRI section is told that in 1946 88, 
and in 1947, 131 C.0.5 were transferred to 
civil work. 

* %* 


The area once occupied by the Maginot 
Line has ‘been leased for ten years as pasture 


i land—WP. 


HALF RIGHT — | 
HALF WRONG 


IN October 1944, many of the 
national daily newspapers 
published a photo of four boys | 
captured near Aix-la-Chapelle 
It was announced that they weré 
“four boy snipers, caught firing 
on U.S. troops.” 

Major R. Crisp, P 
wrote an article about them in the 
Daily Express on October 26, 1944 
under the headline: “I have 
looked into the souls of these Nazl 
boys—they are black.” { 

In the course of his article the 
Major drew a distinction betweel 
the younger and older German 
soldiérs, and said of the former: 


“See them even back in thé 
prison cages, with the lust of 
battle gone from them. There ® 
nothing decent or gentle, oF 
humble to be read in them. 
Everything that is beastly and 
lustful and cruel. 

“This is @ generation of mam 
trained deliberately in barbarity, 
trained to emecute the awful 
orders of a madman. Not « cleat 
thought has ever touche 
them. ... 

“Hvery German born 
1920 is under this satanic spell. 
The younger they are the more 
fiercely impregnated are they with 
its evil poison. Every child born 
under the Hitler regime is a lost 
child. It is a lost generation. 

“Tt is a blessing that in hoarse- 
shouting ranks they will rush ot 
our machine guns with their bare 
fists. ... 

“TI believe, without any shadow 
of reservation, that the peace an 
happiness of the world will not be 
secure while any of this Naat 
generation survives.... That 7s 
realism. 

“TI can say that because I think 
I have seen into the souls of these 
German boys, and they are black, 
black all through.” 


It was unfortunate that Major 
Crisp could not foresee the com- 
plete exposure that was to appear 
In the News Chronicle some weeks 
later—the boys were playing with 
a gun which went off when one of 
them aimed at some sandbags: 
they were terrified. 

* * * 


By June 1948, the military hate- 
mongers had acquired their new 
look and a civilian writer, John 
Prebble, was called upon to write 
in the Sunday Express of June 13 
under the title * Last of our Ger- 
man Slaves go Home”: “At first 
we thought them all thugs. Lately 
we have pitied them as slave 
labour. We have been half-right 
and half-wrong all the time.” 


John Prebble had commenced 
his article by asking: “How is 
your conscience this week? If it 
is a little lighter now it may be 
because you know that the last 
batch of German PoWs—some 
held here since September 14, 
19389—are to be repatriated early 
next month.... The majority of 
us,” he .continued, “are 
thoroughly sick of the whole dis- 
creditable business. We are glad 
to :see the last of the diamond 
marked backs.” 


Open-Air Meetings 


Weekly open-air peace meetings 
during the month of July are being 
held at the following places in 
London: 

Finsbury Park, Sundays at 10.45 a.m. 

Hyde Park, Sundays at 6.30 p.m. Md 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Thursdays at 12.48 

p.-m,, Fridays at 12.45 p.m. 

Tower Hill, Mondays at 12.45 p.m. 

Sybil Morrison will be speaking at an open ~ 
air meeting at Wendover Road, Harlesdet 
(near Jubilee Clock) on Wednesday evening 
July 7, and Gwyneth Anderson on July 21- 


INDIAN TEMPLE DANCING 
Firet London recitals of 
SHIVARAM 
in traditional costume and make-up 
Tues. & Wed., June 29 & 30, at 7.30 p.m. 
KING GEORGE’S HALL, 

Adeline Place, Gt. Russell Street 
(2 mins. Tottenham Court Rd. Stn.). 
Tickets £1 1s. to 48. 6d.. from Vedanta 
Society, 51 Lancaster Gate, W.2, 4-9 p.m. 
or box office evenings of performance- 
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ince the summer of 1946. 


i) Prisoner’s 


| NEVER yet has anything good been 
TD ectble, to develop behind barbed 
hie Have we not shown through 
of td work the will to become good 
thon bers of human society and proved 
Ai et our presence on this earth is not 
| \| Ae $0 useless as it may appear to 

i | the Outsider. 

ty qevnnot be justified in the long 
yj n to refuse us this participation in 

“ aRaay to degrade people to mere 

thar animals. We cannot believe 
tk this should be a principle of the 
honttatic way of life. Yet, we still 
or that we will be given the oppor- 
Uh ity to form our opinion freely and 
Selfoustrainedly on the s¥rength of 
aed knowledge and an inter- 
+thi €e of thoughts with the people of 
: this Country, of the meaning of those 

ic which will prove useful for 
r, foe up a better future. 

‘Ind Tests now in the hands of the 
tha: €rstanding classes of this country 
an Dot S weak glimmer of hope does 
a, ie Change into a state of apathetic 
1) 2clessness, which would cast a 
mi) i hencing shadow over the future of 
iW ii Mee ora. 
| i) WeyP... XMAS 1946 


E know this must be a deep disappoint- 


vile Vir gr; MeMt for you. But Christmas time is 
| Mh of Ptlsoners the hardest time. Kemembrances 
EMI) famine’ when we were happy with our 
a Onele® are arising in our minds, and the 
“Hayg ear “shes of our situation is never so 
) tmpas<t? Us as in this special time. It is 

aL thon, sible for us to be glad because all our 
a ett are with our families, who are 
Pe) witn2M® and will have a very bad Christmas 
‘e tho “Ut sufficient food and fuel. So we see 

” Orkin way of coming over this time in 
nie t ing. If a hard job occupies our mind, 
Wr, Will run quickly, and we get rid of 
: yj ‘Wiul thoughts... . 

P think you may be old enough to have 
a Wa. xticient understanding for our feelings. 

+ alj iting a right word between men makes 
‘yo WV tings clear... . 

d : 

©} *E COULD FORGET 

{ : [ Wisx to express the appreciation 

, i 


and gratitude of all of us for 


i ! phat the Ipswich PPU group has done 
wit! ths Us. It is not only the mere tact 
‘Tel “al you and your fellow-members 
Wy 42% given us several hours in which 


alt tign ld forget, in friendly conversa- 
i) { OW With you, that we were still 
|) oe but it is the spirit of it that 
ppeers even more. The aim of the 
Poy IS, as the name also tells, peace. 
n e in this world for which we long. 


My opinion you have chosen a very 


| Feet Ve way of striving for it. 
i a tis true that most. of us have had 
\ tiynretty tough time during our cap- 
: Ba? and none of like being kept 


a | bet”, from our relatives and friends; 

7 ee a other hand we have thus 
S¢ a s io * 3 
¥ Z| Dread e to experience this wide 


|} thay spirit of conciliation, and we 
; 1s l take this knowledge home with 
Ding Where it will not remain hidden 
7. e ourselves. 
} SARILL oF My LIFE 
[Was 


a PoW, my camp was in Warwick- 
In a country lane I met one of 
Coventry’s citizens; he took me 
‘ome, where I became a regular and 
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Broads. 


able. 


fhe following are extracts from letters received from prisoners 
Some were addressed to Ee 
others came from British friends te whom they were originally 
j addressed. 


Vegetarians optional. 
Stannard, 


the Editor. 


Viewpoint 


welcome visitor. My host had suffered in 
two wars, my hostess had lost two brothers 
in the first world war—many years before 1 
was born. Despite this they made me “feel 
at home.” 

One never-to-be-forgotten Sunday the tele- 
phone rang. My hostess said, ‘“‘I think your 
mother and father are at the other end of the 
line.” Puzzled, I picked up the receiver and 
to my astonishment I heard the voices of 
my beloved parents. I had almost forgotten 
how their voices sounded. 

I learnt afterwards that this carefully laid 
plan would have failzd but for the human 
understanding and quick co-operation of your 
telephone people who rose to the occasion. 
My host had forgotten a simple, yet vital 
detail—the difference between GMT and GST. 
May | say “thank you” Post Office for the 
thrill of my life, “ England was a revelation 
to me. I never knew there could be so much 
kindness. 

My family eagerly looks forward to the 
day when my British friends can come over 
here (when sanity reigng once more) ta 
cement a fine friendship. Ta everyone who 
helped to make our captivity as tolerable as 
possible under the circumstances I say a 
humble, yet sincere, thank-you. 


HOME—TO PRISON 


I WANT to express my appreciation 

of the general line of your paper, 
especially to PoWs: that feeling of 
good will towards us PoWs among 
your countrymen which induced the 
Government at last to speed up repat- 
riation. Your column on that subject 
in the issue of January 30, 1948 was 
read with gratitude especially by those 
“forgotten men” of No. 165 PoW 
Camp, Watten, Caithness, in the 
“bleak North of Scotland,” who had 
been termed “ problem, gangsters ” or 
“ pathological cases” in the British 
dailies. as 3 

Your dailies prepare& the public 
with headlines: “Big Nazis leave 
Britain, they are going home.” Well, 
that’s right in a certain respect. We 
left, Britain on February 24, 1948. 
But it was no repatriation, it was a 
transfer to a civilian internment camp 
in Germany. The barbed wire cage 
changed its location only and we our 
status: from PoWs to civilian inter- 
nees. The conditions remained the 
same or became worse. 

The journey across Britain and also the 
Channel crossing to the Hook of Holland 
went smoothly and uneventfully, though we 
couldn’t help to put up a smile for those 
‘‘ security measures’ applied to us. 

However, when the BAOR took over our 
transport at the Hook we fell right in the 
midst of war again, though we had been 
told that the war was over almost three 
years. There was a hell of a noise—quite 
unnecessary—with shouting, bullying, etc. 
Prisoners even were pushed with posts and 
rifle butts, and after a hastily eaten meal 
we were shoved into waggons which had 
wire fences before the windows. 

The guards were trigger-happy and there 
was shooting in one waggon. Fortunately, 
nobody was hit. During a meal-stop at 
Minden the prisoners were escorted to a 
large room for lunch. Guards with Sten- 
guns were posted al] around the walls with 
Bren-guns mounted on the tables. 

All af us were relieved when we reached 
Fullingbostel at last and were handed 
over to the officials of CCG: against whom 
no complaint arose since their organisation 
was carried out in a quiet, smooth -and 
efficient way. 


Well, why did I tell you all this? 
We cannot demand but have to accept 
what the victor deems right, sinca we 
lost the war. But may I draw your 
attention to the fact that Britain, in 
that transfer from the Hook to Ful- 


countryside nr. 
Few 


sea and 
vacancies. 
Terms reason- 


summer Classes, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


TAKE YOUR September holidays 


F CORRESPONDENCE AND 
in peaceful 


lessons, speaking and writing (5s.) 
Tuesdays, 
Dorothy Matthews, BA, 82 Primrose 
Hill Rd., London, N.W.3. 


GREETINGS 


The following 
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TO Ex-PoWs 


readers—whose names appear in 


alphabetical order--send greetings to their repatriated 


PoW 


To Carl, Hermann, Inge and Walter, recall- 
ing our time together at Great Missenden, 
and also to August—Hugh and Eileen Brock. 

Kurt, Jansen, Karl Busch, Willi Hartman, 
Werner Ernst, Hermann Schultz—Greet- 
ings and good wishes to our friends whom 
we shall always remember—Chingford FoR 
Group. 

To the friends we had the pleasure of making 
and privilege of entertaining whilst PoWs 
in England. “‘ Let brotherly love continue ” 
—Family Craster, Kniveton. 

We ‘hope this catches your eye, Francis, and 
reminds you of your visits to Crossways. 
We send you all good wishes—Gower 
Family, Wickham Bishops, Essex. 

Our greetings and best wishes to all Ger- 
mang and Italians at one time in the 
hostels at Rearsby, ,Somerby, Asfordby, 
Kibworth, Wartnaby; and the Camps 
Billesdon 94; Watten, Scotland; Scraptoft 
repatriation; Shugborough Hospital; and 
to many whom we came across in the 
highways and byways of the Lake District, 
Scotland, Wales, Norfolk, Suffolk, Sussex 
and the Midlands. May our two nations 
forever work together in brotherhood for 
the Peace of all nations. We shall see 
you in your native countries before long. 
Meanwhile good-Juck but not goodbye!— 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Gowing, Kirby House, 
Syston, Leicester. 


lingbostel, didn’t win a single friend, 
to say the least. The goodwill shown 
to us PoWs during our captivity by 
British citizens was undone within 
twenty hours by your soldiers. 

If Britain doesn’t need or doesn’t 
want any friends in Germany it’s up 
to her. But I do believe that we 
Europeans ajl have to stand together, 
victors. and vanquished, in order to 
master the storms which will menace 
Europe in the future. Such a treat- 
ment as applied to us during the jour- 
ney doesn’t support any understand- 
ing, nor will our continued detention. 

You may take or leave this opinion 
of a man who has been a prisoner-of- 
war in Canada and in Britain for 
more than seven and a half years and 
is now detained as a civilian internee 
without trial, but I regarded it as my 
duty to let you’ know. 


LETTER TO A FRIEND 


F I had not been in England and had met 
you and some other Englishmen I would 
be a deadly enemy by now of everything and 
everybody who callg himself British, An 
ordinary German who has never been abroad 
or got to know people of .other nations judges 
according to what he sees here in Germany. 
Furthermore, he puts British Government 
equals English people (unfortunately this 
equation was also applieq to the Germans), 
and therefore, comes to a certain point of 
view. 

First of all, conditions are so bad because 
we lost the war. But things could have gone 
better during the last three years since the 
war has ceased, instead of going worse and 
worse. Here I agree with my countrymen. 
I could prove by a hundred “little examples 
from everyday life that the Governments of 
the Western Allies—especially England—do 
everything to keep or to worsen the present 
conditions, in order to weaken Germany— 
that means the German people—so much that 
she never again can be a serious military or 
economical danger for them. Naturally no- 
body tells you so in public. Everything they 
do on the contrary is just for propaganda. 
That is my opinion. 

I am sorry to write this because I know 
your opinion and I know that you do every- 
thing possible to help your German friends. 
T am really afraid that this problem will not 
be solved in a peaceful way, but that it 
will be done as in the past: by “ Blut und 
Eisen.” 


PERSONAL 


KIND HOME wanted fo 
lady, slightly mental. No 
requd. Box 912. 


visit 
Nature-Cure 
Holcomb, 


to ° continue 
“* Fairhaven,” 
Devon. 


Wednesdays. 
PRI. 5686. 


NEEDED IMMEDIATELY, £200, 


friends. 


Fragrant unforgettable memories of Seurlage 
“Hostel” and of Rudi Kurt, Rudi, Ger- 
hard, Burleh Hostel, Llangynidr. God 
6peed!—Frank, Mary and Wendy Hankin- 
son, Gowee. 

To all friends who were our neighbours at 
Thornton-le-dale. 
wire, together we can overcome war—Hrom 
all at ‘‘ Imenau.” 

Kingsley Hall, Dagenham, Staff and Members 
send kind thoughts, greetings, and good 
wishes, to ali the many German friends 
who visited the settlement from Harald 
Wood and Purfleet PoW Camps. 

To Fritz Fein, Heidleberg Pf., Assengrand, 
Schwalbenweg 6, Germany, U.S. Zone— 
We do not forget you, Fritz. It ‘was 
always good to see you. Your letter wel- 
come. Write again—the Lee-Chisholm 
Family, Coventry. 

To all my ex-PoW friends I send warm 
greetings! May our personal friendship 


help to forge permanent links between our 
two countries—Sylvia Lloyd. | 
Werner (Homberg), Hans (Essen), Hane - 
(Singen), Bernhard (Bremen), Heinz 
(Gronau), Franz (Broich), Erwin (Ham- 
burg), August (Ehingen), Viktor und 
Erich (Russian Zone). Ish in gedanken © 


ganz nahe bei alle meinem freunde bin— 
Von Marion, Gravesend, Kent. 

Affectionate greetings to all German friends. 
repatriated from Over Norton—McDowall 
Family, Chipping Norton, Oxon. 

Bernd, Walter, Herbert, Willi, Fritz—Hearty 
greetings to you all— Millie, Barkby 
Leicester. . 

We send greetings to our hundreds of Ger. 
man friends from Camps 285 and 9b, 
“Peace be with you ”—Tom Slade and all 


St. Alban’s friends. 
Karl, Mainz/Rhein—Greetings to you with 
happy memories—Family Ward, 


15 West 


St., Blaby, Nr. Leicester, 


TO GERMAN READERS 


If you do not see Peace News regularly,- 
and would like to do so, you are invited to° 
send us your name and address. \ * 


We have a number of English readers who” 


are willing to post their copies on to you. 
Further information about pacifism in Ger- 


Section), Dr. Theodor Michaltscheff, Hamburg 
138 Bornstr. 6/ii. 


ET LITE TET 


WILL YOUR GERMAN 
FRIENDS SEE THIS, SPECIAL 
PoW NUMBER OF PN? 


A few extra copies are available at 
half price plus postage (2id. a dozen). 

You can send them Peace News — 
regularly for 3s. 10d. a quarter or ‘ 
14s, 4d. @ year. 


CIVILIZATION: 1S THERE A CURE? 


A Study in Foundations. et 
By ROBERT M. ENTWISTLE wy 


From 29 Goodwyn Ave., London, N.W.7. 


~ 


many may .be obtained from the Secretary. 
of the War Resisters’ International (German. 


Post Free 10d. - Na 


Also from Housman’s 


and Friends” 
Book Centre. ‘ 


LEWES PPU GROUP 
invite you to a Conference on 
“THE ATOMIC CHALLENGE ” 
led by DR. W. J. ARROLL 


{Atomic Scientists’ Association) 
on Sat., July 3, 3.30 and 6 p.m. 
Picnic Tea at 5 o'clock 
FRIENDS MEETING HOUSE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SEE GLORIOUS London! Come=’ 
plete holiday with tours, theatre, 
visits, ete. £8 8s, Od. inclusive, © 
Brochure, J. C. Mee, 66 New Bond 
St., London, W.1. 


GOLDEN LINK Circle. Free 
membership to those who are sick 
or distressed. Full particulars, post 


r elderly 
nursing 


clinic. 
Dawlish, 


Riya,, teserve the right to hold over 
Maen «ements and to limit the fre- 


of 
| aVhen co 


h * Wy dg Vertisemen t, 


y ‘eal ¢] 
——— 
MEETINGS & 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


DEN PARTY, London Union 
Kin July 3, 3 p.m. to 8.30 
mg Alfred School, North End 
ers Green. Sideshows, En- 
ents, Dancing. Rev. W. W. 
. Speaking on ‘ lestine— 
tian Responsibility.”’ Tickets 


RES YOUR chance to see some 
mie etncing by Shivaram, the 
Eten Malabar Temple Dancer. 
Oe advt. on Page 4. 
I 3 EMBROIDERY by Erma 
“eames, Exhibition, Heal’s 
ms Market, Tottenham 
URGE 1. until July 21st. 
wt pr NOTICE, South Bucks. 
at, tg. advertised here last 
ids Stoned till Sat., July 17, at 

“*. House, Whielden St., 


continuing advertisements. 


rresponding with PN about 
‘quote its first 
aasification, and date. 


Fy, ACCOMMODATION 
S ASHED ONE room, key flat, 
3,’ Bas sring, next to bath- 
} ‘p™ c. taps, nr. Balham 
» Box 911. 


Woodbine, Sea 
Palling, Norfolk. 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Re 
form Vegetarian Guest House for 
happy ‘holidaya or restful recupera- 
tion; all modern comforts. A. and K. 
8. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich, Mat. 
ock. (Station: Ambergate. ‘Tel.: 
Ambergate 44). 

SEASIDE HOLIDAY acmdtn. for 
Vegetarians and others welcomed. 
Vegetarians at Innisfree, St. Mary’s 
Bay, Ashford, Kent. 

LAKE DISTRICT. “ Beck Alans ” 
and “Rothay Bank,” Graamere. 
Attractive Guest Houses for etrenu- 
ous or restful holidays. Firat class 
vegetarian diet. Dormitory accom- 
modation at special rates. Enquiries 
bo: Isabel James at Beck Allans. 
Tel.: Grasmere 129. 


a 


EDUCATIONAL 


_ METAPHYSICS, PSYCHOLOGY, 
Philosophy. Intensive courses of 
home study leading to various dis- 
tinctions, and membership. Prospec- 
tus post free. Institute of Life 
Science, 18 (PNS), Manchester St., 
London, W.1. 

PROGRESSIVE CO-ED school. 
Usual subjects. Art cizeh methods. 
Where atmosphere of approval ani 
affection promote health, happiness 
and intelligence. Home produce, 
balanced. diet. Prospectus, Tony 
Warner, Oakley Wood School, Sher- 
wood House, Nr. Newton-St.-Cyres, 
evon. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


WANTED. PAIR men’s 
hootg for German parcel. 
1ba Northfield, Bridgwater. 

ENSIGN FOLDING Camera 24” ¥ 
34", Roll Film, Wray 6.3 leris, and 
Ibsor Shutter, also small quantity 
of other photographic equipment. 
£10, bargain. Slade, 5 Palfre 
Close, St. Alban’s. : 

SPORTS COAT, 36” chest, brown, 
no coupons, nearly new, £5 2s. Box 
901. 

PORTABLE ELECTRIC, 
tively batteries, perfect 
£10. Box 886. 

MAHATMA GANDHI, a new por- 
trait, printed on fine art board, 
overall size approx. 11} x 84", 
1s. 6d. each, 6 for 6s. 6d., 12 for 
12s. 6d., post free. Profits to PN 
Funds. Peace News, 8 Blackstock 
Rd., London, N.4, 


LITERATURE, &e. 


RADIO VERSION of “ Certified 
Sane” will be broadcast tonight 
(Friday) in the BBC Home Service. 
Borrow the book from your library 
or buy it from Housmans, 124 
Shaftsbury Ave., W.1. 

QUAKERISM. Information and 


f Situations are available 
size 7 


Barnes, 


FRIENDS 
Post-War Service. 
few vacancies for 
men wishing to 
denominational 
service. 
at once. 
Sqa., London, W.G:1. 


join 
Christian 
Application should 


alterna- 
condition 


gently requs. Home Work 
support. Intelligent and a 
Anything considered. 


WOMAN PACIFIST, 
middle-aged, wants light 
Domesticated. Humanitarian. 


EXPERT DUPLICATING 
Enquiries invited. Mabel 
Aherdeen Park, Highburv. 
N.5. Tel. CANonbury 3862. 


PRINTING. CLUB, 
general, Leaflets, etc. 
quality, lowest prices. Gait 
Boar Lane, Shipley, Yorks. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM 
or German. 


Friends’ 
Frienda* 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


applicants excepted from the Control! 
of Engagement Order, 1947, No. 2021. 


AMBULANCE 
There are now a 

suitable 
this 


Full particulars: 4 Gordon 
SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED 
YOUNG MAN. Poor health. 


Box 909. 


vegetarian, 


Literary philosophical 


free, from: Inatitute of Life Science, 
18 (PNSC), Manchester St.. London, 
W.1. 


only to - 
LIFE ASSURANCE—£1,000 for 
£3 year. Accident, £10 week for 
£3 year. R. C. Horwood, Turvex, 


Bedford, 


INCOME TAX 
Company formations, 
undertaken by C€.0. 
Box 899. 


Unit 


and Aecounta, 
audits, ete,, 
practitioner. 


young 

inter- 
pacifist 
be made 


immediate delivery, 226. per 100. All: 
sizes garden canes stocked, 12” to 
10ft. Also drain canes, and basket/ 
cane. Whines & Edgeler, The Bam- 
boo People, Godmanstone, Dorchester. 


TWENTY SHILLINGS a day, 
easily earned dt home, trading in 
stamps. Particulars free. D.. Kin- 
ver, 53 Lakeside Rd., London, W.14. ~ 


work LONELY? JOIN Friendship Cirele. 

Box 908.;Details 6d. Secretary, 84 Honeywell 
“|Rd., London, S.W.11. 

Service. ' 

Eyles, 2 

London, 


Ur- 
for self- 
daptable. 


Peace News is open for the exe 
pression of ali points of view relevant 
to pacifism. Articles in it, whether 
signed or unsigned, do not necessarily 
represent the policy of the Peace 
Pledge Union, of which it is. the’ 
weekly organ. Nor does the accept. 
fance of advertisments imply any 
endorsement of, or FPU connexion 
with, the matter advertised. 


business, 
Highest 
& Son, 


French 


We overcame the barbed ~ 
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Decline of the referendum 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


the Christian Action movement, in 
which Cripps and Halifax are equally 
interested, seems not to have per- 
meated the national church as a 
whole, let alone the majority of 
people, who never go to church any- 
way. 


Forgotten centenary 


We ought now to be celebrating the 
centenary of English Christian 
Socialism, for it was in 1848 that 
Ludlow sold Maurice the idea and the 
great little movement was launched 
in Holborn. But it would be an 
ironical celebration, for Christianity 
is barely keeping its head above 
water and Socialism is sinking. The 
Socialism of Maurice, I mean, is sink- 
ing; that of Marx, as interpreted by 
Stalin, is continually rising, and no- 
where more dramatically than in 
Asia. 

But perhaps we have never had the 
Socialism of Maurice. He wanted 
producers’ and workers’ co-opera- 
tives; we have had only consumers’ 
co-operatives on any large scale, He 
wanted.workers’ gcullds; we have had 
only labour monopolies. He wanted 
Christians made _ Socialists and 
Socialists Christians. But our Chris- 
tians have more often than not 
stayed Tory or Liberal and our 
Socialists have found some of the 
freatest leaders among Jews and 
agnostics. 

Fabian Socialism is doing no 
better than Christian Socialism. The 
nationalised railways charge more 
than ever for fares and meals, and 
the output of mines is still well below 
manshift-tonnage figures for 1938. 
Capitalist controlled steel, despite 
the powerful case put against it by 
Professor Cole in his new important 
Ppamphiet (Turnstile Press), has a 
better recent record than any indus- 
try under public corporations. 
Fabian Socialism claimed not that it 
was right—or ethically better than 
capitalist ownership—but that it 
worked. It isn’t working. 


The Lords and hanging 


MpOTAL abolition of hanging, such 
* as was authorised by the Com- 
mons vote, is now most unlikely to 
come about. A “compromise ” 
limiting the death penalty to specific 
forms of murder seems the most 
probable result of the Lords’ hostility 
to abolition. But this “compromise ” 
18 aS good as a victory for the Lords 
from at least one point of view. That 
is the point of view of morality as 
opposed to expediency. . If it is wrong 
to take life, as a diminishing number 
of us continues to believe, it is as 
wrong to hang one man as it is to 
hang another. So long as the gal- 
lows remains a national institution, 
however rarely it is used, the evil of 
it wil] not have been “reduced,” be- 
cause a thing that is intrinsically evil 
will always be evil. 
_But moral considerations of this 
Kind are not fashionable. Bishops— 
with the honourable exception of 
Chichester—were as usual the last 
members of the House of Lords to 
talk in such terms. Security and 
property obsess the minds of the 
Spiritual peers as they do those of the 
lay and legal peers. Second™ cham- 
hers everywhere seem always terrified 


Let the Pacifist Directors and Staff of the 


“TYPEWRITER-CO-LTO- 
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Repaired or Overhauled. 
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REBILEX TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd. 
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of change. Not all change, of course 
is good, but neers and senators are 
surely mistaken in thinking that all 
change is bad, and, hence, devoting 
so much of their time and power to 
the frustration of reform. 


— and reform 


TP HIS raises the question as_ to 

whether the House of Lords itself 
should be reformed. The Parliament 
Bill which the Government is now 
sponsoring limits the veto of the 
Lords, but does nothing to alter the 
character of the House. Conserva- 
tive péers have resisted the limitation 
of their powers, but are ready to 
accept radical changes in the basis of 
their membership. On the face of it, 
the Tory peers’ policy seems much 
the more Socialistic of the two. 
They are willing to modify the heredi- 
tary principle and impose rules to 
keep out peers with no experience of 
public life. But so far the govern- 
ment has not been interested in these 
proposals. For the Tory policy 
ignores the central feature of the 
case against the Lords which progres- 
Sive parties have sustained for 50 
years. They object primarily not to 
the hereditary principle or the exist- 
ence of “backwoodsmen” among the 
neers, but to the possession of real 
power by any Second Chamber so 
made up that its revising and delay- 
ing zeal is confined entirely to 
measures proposed by radical govern- 
ments. 

The Tories always stood to gain 
from the reforms suggested by its 
more far-sighted peers, although 
other Tory peers may not always 
have had the wit to see this. An 
Upper House, pruned of its more in- 
defensible features, but not bereft of 
its permanent Tory majority was the 


aim of schemes put forward by Lord ! 


Newton in 1907, Lord Lansdown in 
1911, Lord Cave in 1927, and by the 
late Lord Salisbury in 1933. It seems 
clear that the present Lord Salisbury 
and Lard Cecil are inspired by the 
same hope. 

Men who were not Tories, except 
for Lord Roseberry, have always 
turned down such proposals, insisting 
that the more important problem was 
the relations between the two Houses. 
This is again the case in 1948. Ex- 
perience abroad, in the Third Repub- 
lic of France, for example, suggests 
that it is very difficult to create a 
Second Chamber which would he 
strictly impartial between the differ- 
ent parties of State. 

Personally, I hope to see the pre- 
sent Parliament Bill become law, and 
I should not like to see the House of 
Lords “modernised” in such a way 
that its powers wauld have to_be 
increased. Under the Parliament Bill 
the Lords will be able to do as much 
good as can reasonably be expected of 
a Second Chamber, and rather less 
harm than has hitherto been done. 
Public opinion 

A DISQUIETING feature of the 

“™ Death Penalty debates has been 
the constant assumption that public 
epinion was opposed to abolition. I 
say “assumption” because I regard 
as mischievous and bogus those de- 
vices for the collection of casual un- 
considered comments which, being 
known ag Gallup Polls, are widely 
held to provide empirical evidence of 
what public opinion is. 

The only sure way of discovering 
majority opinion is the referendum, 
and fits constitutional device is gong 
out of fashion. In Switzerland and 
Australia, where ~ referenda have 
played a large part in the organisa- 
tion of democratic government, it has 
become less and less usual to consult 
the electorate in this way. Modern 
governmental problems are too com- 
plicated to admit of a simple “ Yes ” 
or “No” decision. Legislation re- 
quires careful study of the problems 
involved. and most peovle do not have 
that knowledge. 

This isn’t government by what 
Burnham calls “ managers,” but it is 
government by the fistructed min- 
ority. This may be regrettable, but 
when the problems of the time con- 
cern “ balance-of-payments,” “ stabili- 
sation-of-currency”’ and other mys- 
teries to the man in the street, it is 
hard to see how “ public opinion ” fits 
into the picture, even if ‘“ public 
opinion” could be ascertained. which, 
by Gallup’s methods, it cannot with 
anything approaching scientific accur- 
acy. 


RUFUS M. JONES 1863-1948 


Hi r bl 
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He put Christianity into” 


“Who is the Pep of Quakerdom 
And only has to twirl his thumb 


To make its mechanism hum? 
One Rufus.” 


HESE lively lines by an 
otherwise dignified Phila- 
delphia Quakeress, were written 
about Dr. Rufus M. Jones, 
Philosopher, Historian and Prac- 
tical Mystic, who died on June 
16 at his home at Haverford, 
near Philadelphia, aged 85. 

Un-Quakerly though they seem, 
they aptly indicate the profound in- 
fluence this very human scholar has 
had on the Society of Friends on both 
sides of the Atlantic for two genera- 
tions, not only in its religious life but 
in its putting of Christianity into 
practice. : 

Together with John Wilhelm Rown- 
tree in this countrv, Rufus Jones not 
only broadened the whole of the 
Quaker’s religious outlook but deep- 
ened it as well showing that it was in 
the historic stream of mystic religious 
exverience. st 

His “Studies in Mystic Religion ” 
and his volumes in the standard 
“ Quaker History ” series, as well as 
his more nonular boaks—noearly BO of 
them rangine from his “ Social Law 


jin the Spiritual World” to “The 
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Farewell to Wilton Park 


ECENTLY I had the priv- 

ilege of attending a concert at 
Wilton Park PoW Camp, where my 
sister, Mrs. Bertram Lloyd, and a 
young German _ violinist, 
Sanss, were giving a piano and violin 
recital. The park itself was beautiful, 
with those grand old trees that are 
such a characteristic feature of our 
English countryside, but the gloomy 
tarred iron huts made one shudder 
at the thought of being a prisoner, 
even among those lovely surround- 
ings and with the greater freedom 
accorded of late. 


To me it was_a most moving ex- 
perience sitting among some hundred 
of these prisoners of “ Peace,’ mostly 
young and thus cut off from the home 
influence that is so vital a factor at 
that time of hfe. few were 
grizzled, probably husbands’ and 
fathers whose children had almost 
forgotten them. With some of them 
perhaps the lovely music may have 
lifted them above the sadness of 
these years, with others only in- 
ereased their heart-ache home- 
sickness and sense of frustration. 


At the close of the concert we 
sang in chorus that beautiful old 
German song, “ When the swallows 
homeward fly,” poignantly apt on this 
occasion, when most of _ these 
* swallows’ were soon to fly home- 
ward. That: there will be sore 
hearts on both sides when the part- 
ing comes, goes without saying, for 
the happy relations between the 
prisoners and many English famil- 
ies have been the one redeeming 
feature in this great wrong. 


We ourselves shall greatly miss 


those who came our way, their 
friendliness, gratitude for kindness 
and cheery courage, which has 


aroused our deepest admiration. I 
should like to pay a special tribute 
of thanks to the young violinist of 
that evening, not only for his beauti- 
ful playing, but for his consistent 
courtesy, consideration and thought- 
ful care throughout the weeks of 
association necessitated by the con- 
cert. Our warmest good wishes and 
hopes go with him and his comrades 
on their return to their stricken 


country. 
! IRMA M. CROVO. 


Elangeni, 


Amersham, Bucks. 


Consultations by appointment 


TOM KEELL WOLFE 


Registered Naturopath 


Graduate of Edinburgh School of 


Natural Therapeutics 
21 Promenade, 


Cheltenham, Glos. 
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Luminous Trail” publishe 
months ago—show him as the Pp?0. und ! 
and teacher able to be both proie to 
and simple and with a wide appe™ | 
the whole Christian church and | 
to the Society of Friends only. | i. 
Among his greatest admirers In We | 
country and his personal friend; 
long been Dr. W. R. Inge. PY 
In the practical sphere Rufus Jone 
took the lead in Quaker relief Wo | 
Organised under the Ameri@’ | 
Friends Service Committee it sta nd } 
its activities in France in 1917 pf 
carried on in Germany, Russia ‘ne | 
other European countries after "| 
war; kept intact through schemes 
U.S.A. and elsewhere in the betwem 4 
war years, and again did service t 
hind the battle lines in 1939-45, @ 
it is still at work on many proie@y 
During his 25 years Chairmanset) 
of the American Friends Service | 
mittee, Rufus Jones not only Jed" 
Committee but visited them in ea 
fields of activities in Europe an 
where many times. 
was in 1938 when, with two iN 
American Friends, he penetrated Tg. 
to the Gestapo headquarters in okt 
and wrested some alleviation for a 
persecuted from that body. The ™ 
sult was that many were able to be 
A 


grate who otherwise would 4! 
certainly have perished. ihe 
In 1939 Rufus Jones received 
Philadelphia Award “The Bok Meds) 
for work for Humanity and Peact, 
and in 1942 he was awarded © 
Roosevelt Medal at the same time 
Mr. Stimson. aa 
He was Professor of Philosophy * 
Haverford College for thirty you 

In a letter received only last Wey 
he wrote to an English corresponde 
that he was hoping to come d0W.. 
stairs after his illness to sit on pf 
verandah facing the Harvard Camp P 
so that he could watch the erick 
which Haverford, almost alone amen 
American colleges, plays. Stud be 
and scholar, he nevertheless loved 
open air and was an ardent golie 


WP. 
= 
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INTERNAL 
DISINFECTION 


Lord Lister saw very clearly that 
if you could treat your own body { 
with an internal disinfectant you | 
would be well on the way t@ 77 
tackling many kinds of illness bY 
one and the same means—that |§ 
by neutralising and then elimina 
ting the poisons that always attack | 
your system at its weakest points 
and so produce the local symP* 
toms. But there was one bad 
snag about this question of intel ~ 
nal disinfection and that als? 
Lister realised quite clearly. The 
snag is that, in dealing with youl 
own body, you are dealing wit 
human tissues. | When you af 
dealing with drains and dustbin {7 

You may cope wit 
a diseased condition in these | 
inanimate conduits and vessels 
quite successfully by tipping dow” 
carbolic acid, chlorides, perman” 
ganates. But you can’t do things 
like that to your own intern@ 
pipes and ducts. Such disinfecting 4 
agents would poison and_blistel 
and burn up your organic tissues 
They would kill the patient 28 || 
well as the germs; the remé 
would be worse than the diseas® 1 
Moreover, even were that not 5% { 
the positive action’ of the antl 
toxin might be modified by com | 
tact with the fluids of the body: J J 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
t 
i 
( 


What, then, is necessary for 
effective internal use is 
detoxicant which does not destroy 
the vital tissues and natural sect@ | 
tions of the body and whose ~ f 
antiseptic function is not in tuM 7” 
destroyed by them. That % 
where Lister left the matter: 


you are not. 


Send stamp for 20-page booklet | 
about garlic with its 5000 years | 
of medical history. ¢ 
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